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NDER the heading ‘Le Président Lebrun 
au pays de la tradition,’ in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes, M. J. Coudurier de Chassaigne 
describes some of the scenes of the late visit 
to London of President Lebrun. What evi- 
dently interested the writer most was the 
opening up to French eyes of some of the 
od traditions of the City of London. The 
King stopped by the Lord Mayor at Temple 
Bar, and the ceremony of the sword presented 
and returned is a custom naturally com- 
mented on, and its implications drawn out : 

Le roi d’Angleterre, chez lui partout ow il se 
trouve, admet, avec une bonne grace parfaite, 
d’étre chez le lord-maire dés_ qu ’il franchit 
Yenceinte de la Cité. Au Guildhall, dans la 
salle des réceptions le lord-maire siége sur son 
tréne, & cété de ceux du Roi et de la Reine et a 
méme hauteur, Dans le hall des banquets, il a, 
comme le souverain, son grand fauteuil 
armorié, I] jouit de toutes les prérogatives, de 
tous les priviléges, de la Majesté royale! I] est 
entouré de ses chambellans, de ses juges, de 
ses grands officiers. On peut & peine imaginer 
eette survivance d’une souveraineté absolue 
dans tous les domaines. Une seule chose 
atténue le pouvoir du lord-maire, qui cer- 
tainement se méle plus directement de la direc- 
tion des affaires de son domaine municipal 
que ne le fait le Roi de son Royaume de ses 
Dominions, de son Empire . . . 
and the reader is reminded that the Lord 
Mayor’s sovereignty lasts but for a year. 
Undoubtedly all this must have been well 
enough known before to the people to whom 
the writer is addressing himself, yet evidently 
the continuance of these old symbols of an 
undiminished tradition struck the imagina- 
tion of our visitors afresh. As did further 
the Livery Companies, to whose wealth, illus- 
trious members and banqueting customs (he 
Was present at a banquet in the Fishmongers’ 
Hall in 1907) M. de Chassaigne devotes sev- 
eral pages. 

He begins his essay by noting that though 





| so much was done, and so wholeheartedly, to 


entertain the President and Mme Lebrun 
there was no ball given at Buckingham Palace. 
The English Court, he observes, keeps some- 
thing of the old Catholic restrictions belong- 
ing to Lent; and a ball at the Palace so close 
to Passion week ‘‘eut pu _ paraitre 
choquant.”’ 


()N April 9, 1839, an unusual case of man- 

slaughter was tried at the Norwich 
Assizes. The prisoner, with intent to destroy 
himself, had jumped into the Hundred-foot 
river, but was rescued by a lad, who jumped 
in after him and lost his life, though he saved 
that of the prisoner.The question was, Could 
the prisoner be held responsible for his act? 
If so he was guilty of the manslaughter of the 
lad who died in trying to save him. In his 
defence a surgeon deposed that the man 
imagined he heard voices of evil spirits urging 
him to do away with himself; he had tried to 
do away with himself earlier in the day, but 
some invisible spirit had then prevented him. 
In the witness’s opinion he was not capable 
of knowing right from wrong. He was 
accordingly acquitted on the ground of insan- 
ity and ordered to be taken care of till her 
Majesty’s pleasure should be known. Per- 
haps some reader could supply an example 
of a would-be suicide being convicted of man- 
slaughter upon the death of another man 
in the act of trying to save him. 


[THERE are many good things in the Con- 

noisseur for April, but none better than 
Dr. Bellamy Gardner’s ‘ Souvenirs of Doctor 
Samuel Johnson,’ which contains pictures and 
descriptions of three or four articles once 
belonging to the Doctor; a photograph of the 
group of wax figures of Johnson and some of 
his friends now in the London Museum; and, 
above all, a photograph of that portrait of 
him painted for the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Ash- 
bourne, about 1782, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
This is now in America, and we heartily wish 
we could exchange for it the portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery ; for here is a coun- 
tenance which in great measure corresponds 
(as most portraits do not) with what we can 
imagine people looked on as they listened to 
his talk. 


[THE Bredin Publishing Company, owners 

of Life and Letters To-day, inform us 
that they have purchased the London Mer- 
eury. The two magazines will be amal- 
gamated and published at one shilling on the 
first of each month, under the continued 
editorship of Mr. Robert Herring. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





FOOTNOTE FOR A POLITICAL 
LETTER OF SHELLEY. 


WHEN Shelley wrote to Ollier, probably 
early in March, 1817, concerning the 
ublication of his ‘ Proposal for Putting 
Reform to the Vote,’ he added a list of forty- 
one names of men and organizations to whom 
he wished free copies sent ‘‘ from the author.”’ 
Mr. Roger Ingpen, in his edition of Shelley’s 
Letters (ii., 542), prints the names with this 
comment: ‘‘ The list is interesting as giving 
the names of a number of men in whose 
opinions Shelley was more or less interested.’’ 
Neither here nor in the ‘‘ Julian ’’ edition of 
the poet’s Complete Works did Ingpen see fit 
to identify the names for the average reader 
who can hardly be expected to recognise many 
of them or even know where to find clues to 
their identity ; no other editor has bothered to 
make a footnote for this list. For those 
‘* interested ”? in Shelley’s political career, the 
following notes and sources are briefly given ; 
fuller details can be found by referring 
directly to the sources themselves, 

Of the forty-one names on the rolls, twenty- 
five may be found in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ : 

Sir Francis Burdett, M.P. 

Mr. Peters, of Cornwall (see William 
Peter), 

Mr. Brougham, M.P. (1778-1868), 

Lord Grosvenor (1767-1845), 

Lord Holland (1773-1840), 

Lord Grey (1764-1845), 

Mr. Cobbett (William Cobbett), 

Mr. Waithman (Robert W., 1764-1833), 

Mr. Curran (John Philpot Curran), 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 

Lord Cochrane, M.P. (1775-1860), 

Sir R. Heron, M.P. (Sir Robert Heron), 

The Lord Mayor (Matthew Wood, 1768- 
1843), 

Mr. Montagu Burgoyne, 

Major Cartwright (John Cartwright), 

Messrs, Taylor, Sen. and Jun., of Norwich 
(John Taylor, 1750-1826, and John Taylor, 
1779-1863), 

Mr. Place, Charing-Cross (Francis Place), 

The Editors of the Statesman and the 








Morning Chronicle (Daniel Lovell, and James 
Perry—or possibly John Black, who replaced 
Perry in 1817), ° 

Mr. Montgomery, the poet, of Sheffield 
(James Montgomery), 

Mr. R. Owen, of Lanark (Robert Owen), 

Mr. Madocks, M.P. (William A. Mad- 
docks), 

Mr. George Ensor, 

Genl, Sir R. Ferguson, M.P. 

All of these men were political reformers, 
and, excepting Cobbett, proponents of mod- 
erate schemes—in spite of the fact that some 
of them served prison sentences ; Leigh Hunt's 
Examiner (No. 478, Feb. 23, 1817; No, 479, 
Mar. 2, 1817) mentions most of these men as 
members of prominent reform clubs, presenters 
of popular petitions, speakers in Parliament, 
and the like, 

About the remaining sixteen names, not in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’, something definite may be said, 
with the exception of two. 

The Examiner again identifies the Hon, 
Thos. Brand, M.P.; Mr. Walker, of West- 
minster; Lord Essex; Mr. Alderman Good- 
behere; Mr. Hallet, of Berkshire (William 
Hallet); Mr. Sturch, of Westminster—all in 
Nos, 478—479, passim; and earlier numbers 
of the same paper, reprinted as ‘ Parliamen- 
tary Portraits’ (1815) account for Mr. 
Creevy, M.P. (Thomas Creevey). With the 
exception of Creevey and Essex, these men are 
constantly mentioned in 1817 newspapers for 
activities on behalf of reform: speaking, 
writing, or petitioning. 

Pursuing the search, one finds Mr. I. 
Thomas, St. Albans, Mon., and Mr. Philipps, 
Whitson, Mon. (J. Thomas and William 
Philips) both listed in the Independent Whig 
(No, 581, Feb. 16, 1817, p. 52) as present at 
a Monmouthshire reform meeting. 

Mr, Andrew Duncan, Provost of Arbroath, 
appears in the Scotsman (Edinburgh, No. 4, 
Feb. 15, 1817, p. 31) as chairman of the first 
Scottish public reform meeting with the sane- 
tion of a royal burgh magistracy. 

Mr. Jones Burdett, brother and aide of Sir 
Francis, is treated in M. W. Patterson’s ‘Sir 
Francis Burdett and His Times ’ (1931). 

The Birmingham Hampden Club and the 
parent organisation of many such, the London 
Hampden Club (both on Shelley’s list) were 
included as centres of reform; a dozen men 
already mentioned belonged to the London 
club, founded in 1812, : 

The Editor of the Independent Whig 
(Henry White) may be found in C, H. Tim- 
perley’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Literary and Typo- 
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aphical Anecdote’ (1842), pp. 832-3, 843, 


At this point two names remain a mystery : 
Mr. Bruce, and Capt. Burnet, M.P. Shelley 
may have omitted M.P. after the former. 
(There was a John Bruce, 1745-1826, in Par- 
liament from Cornwall during the period 
1909-14; he came from Mr. Peter’s district, 
and wrote an account of the East India Com- 

any, where Peacock, Shelley’s friend at 
Dee in 1817, worked. See ‘ Return of 
Members of Parliament,’ ii., 258). As for the 
latter, a perusal of the ‘ Return’ and of ‘A 
List of the Army and Royal Marines’ (1817) 
finds no Burnet, Captain or not, in Parlia- 
ment. (There was a James Barnett, M.P., 
interested in reform, but he had no military 
record. ) 

Of the men on his list—which has been 
given here in original spelling and details, 
but out of original order—Shelley knew, 
corresponded with, or mentioned in his pam- 

hlets and letters the following: Sir F, Bur- 
sett, Brougham, Holland, Cobbett, Waith- 
man, Curran, Kinnaird, Cartwright, Place, 
Maddocks, Ensor. (See index to ‘‘ Julian ”’ 
edition for references). 

A tabulation of the foregoing data will show 
that almost without exception, the names are 
those of political reformers; with the excep- 
tion of Cobbett, they are of the moderate 
school; most of the men would have known 
each other; Shelley could have made up his 
rolls with Hunt’s direct assistance, or have 

rocured most of his names from _ the 

zaminer just previous to composing his 
‘Proposal ’—certainly Hunt’s influence on 
Shelley, already well established, is here given 
further demonstration; and Shelley himself 
would appear to have known more about 
reform and reformers—if the character of this 
list is a safe criterion—than some critics have 
given him credit for knowing.! 


Wittram H. Davenport. 
University of Southern California. 





1. The material here given is from an un- 
published dissertation submitted to the faculty 
of Yale University. In addition to sources men- 
tioned, the following will be found usefuul if 
fuller details are desired: Cobbett’s ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Debates,’ and his ‘ Political Register ’; 
F. D. Cartwright’s ‘ Life and Correspondence of 
Major Cartwright ’ (1826)—particularly for lists 
of various Reform Club members; H. R. Fox 
Bourne: ‘ English Newspapers ’ (1887); transac- 
tions, records, or publications of the London 
Union Society, London Hampden Club, Society 
of the Friends of the People; and Friends of 

eee Reduction, and Parliamentary 
orm. 





Campania Foelix, 1700. 
A Curiosity or FarminG LITERATURE. 


[X 1700 the country was exporting agricul- 

tural produce, a very different state of 
affairs from the present. And it was a time 
when improvements in farming methods were 
being widely discussed, some having already 
been adopted. This filled Timothy Nourse, the 
author of Campania Foelix, with alarm, 
although many other people at that time were 
pressing for the enclosure of commons and the 
reclamation of waste lands. 

Nourse says 

As to the Sterility of Commons, something 
might be said against it, were we sure to have a 
good Utterance of the Fruits of such new 
Improvements: But as the Case now stands we 
want rather Men to be fed, then Meat to feed 
them. 

I am quite unable to determine whether 
Nourse’s attitude was ironical or not. Others 
have not been so dubious. Both Ernle and 
the Rothamsted Library Catalogue agree that 
he strongly attacked the old system and much 
preferred the new, and if some of what he says 
is taken as it reads that is clear. The com- 
mons were for him usually ‘‘ Seminaries of a 
lazy Theiving sort of people’’; wild men 
living far from good neighbours, who stole 
wood, sheep and cattle and in the intervals 
of these profitable occupations, became house- 
breakers. Moreover, the cattle on the com- 
mons were ‘‘ a starv’d scabby and rascally 
Race.’’ The sheep were poor and the cattle 
and colts dwarfed and ragged. The whole 
scene, in fact, was nothing but a Naked 
Theatre of Poverty, but very populous. Six 
hundred acres of common would maintain 
thirty families of four members each, but if 
enclosed would only make eight farms occupied 
by seven persons each. And there were some 
advantages in having a body of hardy rascals 
like these men to draw upon in emergency. 
They were inured to hardship and made good 
labourers; and they made good soldiers “ fit 
to kill or to be killed . . . excellent good food 
for Powder.”’ 

Campania Foelix was not Nourse’s only 
book. He was a man of parts and at one time 
a noted preacher, who belonged to an old 
Royalist family which had formerly held 
estates in Bucks, Oxford and Hertford. In 
1692 he was, according to Anthony & Wood, 
living in Worcestershire. He had been to 
Oxford and became M.A. in 1660, but his 
High Church views got him into trouble and 
he retired to Newent. Another authority says 
he was a Catholic, and his troubles were 
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caused by the Popish Plot. ‘‘ No doubt,’’ says 
McDonald, ‘‘ he was one of those intelligent 
yeomen anxious to do something for his 
country, so he committed himself to print on 
matters he had gained experience about on his 
own estate.’’ But the book, according to a 
writer in ‘ N. and Q.’, in spite of its shrewd 
common sense, did not sell. 

Like all other early writers on farming, 
Nourse proclaims his intimate connection with 
the soil. 

In fine what I have written upon this 
Subject, is not grounded upon the Reports and 
Methods of other Authors, but upon my own 
Observations, towards which I have had some 
small Advantage by my long continuance in a 
Private and Country Life which Observations 
I shall adventure to deliver.... 

I really think that one of the early writers 
might have had the originality to let that 
fact emerge from his writings rather than 
from direct and often vehement protestations. 

Nourse thought that there was still need 
for a comprehensive text-book on farming, 
although he does not pretend to supply that 
need. It could have been easily compiled from 
recent writings. In fact something of the sort 
had already been attempted by Worlidge in 
his Systema Agriculturae, 1669, but Nourse 
was apparently not acquainted with the work. 
If he was, and considered it negligible, he was 
mistaken, but his desire was soon after aimed 
at, to speak cautiously and justly, by John 
Mortimer with his ‘Whole Art of Husbandry,’ 
1707, and Richard Bradley with his ‘ Com- 
plete Body of Husbandry,’ 1727, not to speak 
of the later writer’s voluminous other works. 

Fashions change, in looking at scenery as in 
other things. To Nourse, as to many of us, 
well cultivated land was a more beautiful 
sight than ‘“‘ Heath and Desart”’; it was ‘‘a 
ravishing Pleasure for the Contemplative to 
consider,’ and to his contemporaries moun- 
tainous country was horrid and intimidating, 
not the beautiful thing it is to-day. 

Anyone who thought as Nourse did about 
the appearance of the countryside was certain 
in his day to be an ‘‘ improver,’’ and cer- 
tainly he was interested in all the newly- 
introduced crops. Since these were brought 
from the Continent, he naturally concluded 
that it would be to England’s advantage if we 
knew all there was to know about foreign 
husbandry. This was, of course, the age of 
the Grand Tour and this made the matter 
comparatively simple. 

Twould be a Diversion well worthy the 
Ingenuity of many Young Gentlemen who 
travel, to be curious in observing what Fruits 





every Soil does yield, as also the Nature and 
Complexion of the Soil, the Temper of the 
Climate, the Rules of their Husbandry, the 
Tackle and Instruments they make use of, as 
also their Methods of Manurement, with what 
Returns they make of their Labours. 

This was, in fact, the way in which knowled 
of new crops and methods had been obtained. 
Not only were a number of foreign books on 
farming translated in late V'udor and early 
Stuart times, but Richard Weston’s ‘Discours 
on the husbandry of Brabant and Flanders,’ 
1645 (?), was an actual record of what he had 
seen in those countries. 

The fashionable improvements of Nourse’s 
time were the cultivation of grasses, the 
clovers, ray grass, sainfoin and lucern, and 
of the root-crop, turnips. Naturally he says 
a good deal in praise of clover which was good 
forage, but a trifle dangerous if cattle were 
fed upon it injudiciously. It would last 
three or four years and then the ground would 
quickly come to a grassy turf. It was ‘ much 
practis’d in Hertfordshire, Worcestershire 
and some parts of Gloucestershire. ...’’ “St 
Foin’’ was grown on the hills in Gloucester, 
Oxford, etc., and was exceedingly good for 
horses, but Nourse did not like ray grass very 
much, 

In spite of this he thought that all these 
new grasses ought to be prohibited by law 
as tobacco-growing was. The value of 
ordinary pasture and meadow-ground had 
fallen by fifteen per cent. sirfce their intro- 
duction, being ‘‘ impoverish’d by these Out- 
landish usurpers’’ which made land worth 
5s. worth 25s, or 30s. an acre. He admits 
that they supplied more feed, more dung and 
so finally more corn, but this excessive pro- 
duction overstocked the market and made the 
price too low. It was better to sell 1 bushel 
of corn at 5s. than 2 bushels for 6s. 

Besides this the new grasses had other dis- 
advantages ; 
tis no less certain that they endamage the 
Publick in many other respects, it being known 
to everyone, that the Flesh of Sheep or Cattle, 
fatted by such sorts of Grass, is fady, worse 
colour’d and worse tasted than what is Grass 
fed; so likewise is the white Meat, or the Cheese 
or Butter made of such Pasturage. 

This was a prejudice shared by many people 
of the time. It was commonly held in the 
dairies of Wiltshire, for instance, as Edward 
Lisle has recorded: so the grasses ought to be 
prohibited by law, a duty put on every acre 
planted. Only the vested interest of the 
growers stood in the way of this benefit to the 
general public. ’ 
These new crops were usually grown in 
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enclosures for preference, and Nourse is, to ! 
say the least of it, equivocal in his discussion 
of the problem. That may be the reason why 
he has been so freely proclaimed a protagonist 
of enclosure. He says that he prefers open 
fields to small inclosures because of their 
spaciousness and the advantage derived from 
psa which eat the weeds at once and in their 
wanderings drop dung to make the ground 
fertile. In inclosed fields they eat the hedges 
and drop dung under them where it is of no 
service. They damage themselves on the 
hedges, tearing fleeces and so on. Corn grows 
better in the wide sunlit spaces of the open 
fields, whereas in the enclosures it is shaded 
by trees and hedges which drip upon it. 
Hedges also shelter birds which eat the young 
corn. Inclosures can, however, have fruit- 
trees in the hedges, and there is no damage by 
trespass of neighbours. 

One general principle he is very decided 
about. Fallowing every third or fourth year 
was excellent husbandry, an opinion that has 
been discussed ever since. The men of Glou- 
cestershire who ploughed ‘‘ upon the Brush 
.., that is to say every Year tilling and sow- 
ing the Ground, without Intermission,’ a 

uliarity largely commented upon by 

Villiam Marshall nearly a hundred years 
later, met with Nourse’s complete disapproval. 
They would, in his opinion, ‘‘ certainly be 
plagu’d with Weeds enough.”’ 

Weed trouble was also the result of dung, 
and the shovellings of the sheep fold were the 
worst offenders. He preferred lime and burn- 
ing of the top-soil as a preparation for corn. 
The correct amounts of manure to be used per 
acre were 1} load of pigeon-dung, 4 of sheep, 
8 of horse, 10-12 cow or beast, and 20 of 
mellow pond or ditch mud. ‘‘ In former 
Ages,” he adds, ‘‘ they manur’d their Land 
much with Marle, which is a hot kind of 
Earth, and slakes something like Lime. . . 
but this sort of Husbandry, since the use of 
Lime has been in credit, is much neglected.”’ 
Possibly this may have been true of Glouces- 
ter, but marl continued to be used in some 
other counties, notably in Norfolk, where 
Arthur Young found it widely used in the 
reclamation of sandy lands in 1768. The 
usual waste material manures are also dis- 
cussed. 

The book goes on to coppice and fruit-trees, 
which Nourse thinks reduced so much in the 
past thirty years that not half so much cider 
was made. His list of apples is Redstreak, 


Sweet Pippin, Bromstraw Crab, Winter- 
Quinnin, Pearmain, Boddinam Crab, John 





Apple or Oaken pin, the Moile, the Wood- 


cock, White, Red and Red-sided Muss, the 
Bon Apple, the Brasling. 

Much very moral comment on country life 
follows. Inns are condemned, for instance, 
and an essay on the Country House for “‘ a 
Nobleman endu’d with ample Fortunes and a 
vertuous Mind and a suitable Village at his 
Gates ’’ concludes it. 

Nourse was an individual of marked char- 
acter, but whether the ideas that sound so 
peculiar to us were given out ironically or he 
really believed them his style, as I remarked, 
conceals: but it is by no means clear that he 
was indulging in witticisms although to a 
modern mind that suspicion is bound to 
occur. Ernle’s acceptance of this view I 
incline to think may be attributed to his own 
not unnatural preference for enclosures. 


G. E. Fussett. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 


OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LARWOOD 
& Horten. 


(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113 
131, 147, 166, 186, 202, 222). 


M. & Star. Milward, cutler and toy- 
man, King Street, near the Abbey, also in 
Westminster Hall, 





N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Mace. John Best, cutler and _ surgical 
instrument maker, corner of Lombard Street, 
near Stocks Market. c, 1700. 

(Trade-card). 

Later at the same sign in Little Lombard 


Street. 
(Daily Post, 27 Aug., 1730). 


Macprre & S.Iprer. Elsmore, book- 
binder (?), Giltspur Street. 


(Daily Advertiser, 4 Jan., 1748). 





Manocany Desk & Bookcase. Charles 
Hodder, undertaker and appraiser, Unicorn 
Yard, Tooley Street, Southwark. c. 1777. 

(Trade-card). 


Mawnocany Door. An importer of spirits. 
The third door above the church in Ludgate 
Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 22 June, 1742). 


Marpen Heap & CastieE. ~— Scarson, 
sold ‘‘ the Anodyne Necklace,”’ in Piccadilly. 


N. 
(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’) 
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MaIpEN QUEEN. linen 
draper, Cornhill. 


(London Gazette, 29 Nov., 1688). 


Man & Mitzi. Jonathan Ely, millwright, 
Crooked Lane, near the Monument. c, 1770. 
(Trade-card). 

See also Mitt & Hanp Screw. 


Guybon, 


Man & PiovcH. Thomas Freames, hop 
merchant, near Dyers’ Hall, Thames Street. 
(Craftsman, 13 Feb., 1731). 


Man’s Worst Iutts. Mary Davis, King 
Street, Westminster. 
(Vide clvii. 56, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia: Two 


Hundred Years Ago ’—27 July, 1929—refer- 
ring to the Weekly Journal, 26 July, 1729). 


Mancie. Peter Lyon, mangle-maker, 20, 
Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Market. 
ce. 1770. 

(Trade-card). 

See also Drat, Mitt & Hanp Screw. 


Mansion House John Wakefield (no 
trade mentioned), opposite the Mansion House 
by Cornhill. 

(Daily Advertiser, 23 Dec., 1746). 


Map oF THE Wortp. Richard Wilde, 
printer and bookseller, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
1689. 


(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Mariner. John Gilbert, scientific instru- 
ment maker, in Postern Row, Tower Hill. 
1763. 


(Directory and Trade-card). 


Mariner & Ancuor. Richard Northcott, 
bookseller, upon Fish Street Hill, near 
London Bridge. 1677. 

(Arber’s Term Catalogues). 


Mariner & Compass. Richard Northcott, 
bookseller, corner of St. Peter’s Alley, Corn- 
hill. 1688, 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


Mariner & Giose. Fisher Combes, mathe- 
matical instrument maker, in Broad Street, 
near y® Angel & Crown Tavern, behind the 
Royal Exchange. 1745, 

(Trade-card). 


Mariner’s Compass. John Seller,® book 
and map seller and maker of mathematical in- 
struments, at the Hermitage Stairs, Wapping. 
1670. 

(Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps’). 
60 Hydrographer to the King. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 





Mary Queen Or Scots’ Heap. Puller’s 
Warehouse, haberdashers, in Cranbour 
Alley, near Leicester Fields. 1769. 

(Trade-card), 





MAYPOLE. 
Strand. 


Paiston, stationer, in the 


(Spectator, 2 June, 1712), 


Measurine Wueei, ‘‘ Fenn’s new Invented 
Perambulator or Measuring Wheel . . . (sold) 
by the patentee . . . near the corner of Bond 
Street in Oxford Street.’’ 

(Trade-card). 


Mermaip & Crown. —. Wilkinson (no 
trade mentioned), over against the Little 
Turnstile in Holborn. 1691. 

(‘St. Martin’s Scrap Book’). 


Mermarp & DotpHin. —. Shribb (no trade 
mentioned), Milk Street, Cheapside. 
(London Gazette, 27 Aug., 1694). 


Mitt & Hanp Screw. John Ely, mill 
wright, near the Monument in Crooked Lane, 
(Bill-head, 1781). 

See also Man & MILL. 


Mitt, Hanp-screw & Buve Batu. Richard 
Hughes, mill maker, in Crooked Lane, near 
the Monument. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Minister’s Gown & Livery Hoop. 
Anthony Ingram, robe maker, in Booksellers’ 
Row, St, Paul’s Churchyard. 1698-1705. 

(Journal of British Archaeological 
Association, xxxix.). 


Minute Drat. Langley Bradley, clock- 
maker, Fenchurch Street. 1696. 
(St. Paul’s Cathedral Accounts and 
‘ Dictionary of English Furniture’). 


Mitre & Breecues. Rowe and Brown, 
breeches maker, Silver Street, Golden Square. 
1769. 

(Trade-card). 


Mitre & Hart. Francis Drinkwater, haber- 
dasher of hats, by the Royal Exchange, in 
Cornhill. 

See also at Hat & Mitre. 

(Daily Post, 23 Aug., 1731). 


Mitre & Sux. John Shuckburgh, book- 





seller, near the Inner Temple Gate, Fleet 
| Street. 1735. ‘ 
(‘ N. and Q.’, clxi. 256). 
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Moon & Stars. ‘‘ The Louvain Doctor,’’ in 
Leopard’s Court, in Baldwin’s Gardens, near 
Holborn. N.D. 

(Sampson’s ‘ History of Advertising’ and 

Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London’). 


Moor & Surprer, John Fleming, shoe 
maker, Clare Street, Clare Market. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Morocco AmBassaDoR’s Heap. John 
Barker, goldsmith, Lombard Street. 
(Daily Post, 9 March, 1725). 


Morocco’s Heap. Joseph Brandon, gold- 
smith, Lombard Street. 1690. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Lombard 
Street ’). 


Movinc Heap. Thomas Halley, watch- 
maker, in the Strand. 
(Daily Post, 23 March, 1731). 


Movine TurK’s Heap. —— Pistor, organ, 
harpsichord and pianoforte maker, 116, 
Leadenhall Street. 1795. 

(Hand-bill). 


Murr. See Brack Bear & Murr. 
Murrin. See Crown & MUFFIN. 


Music Book & Brste. John Alphonsus 
L’Oste, stationer, Foster Lane, Cheapside. 
N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Musica Crock. Edward Pinchbeck,® 
clockmaker and toyman, near to the Leg 
Tavern in Fleet Street, a few doors west of 
Bolt Court. 

Previously known as the PincuBeck’s Heap. 

(Daily Post, 30 Oct., 1733). 


Nac’s Heap & Brack Boy. Alexander Bot- 
tom (no trade mentioned), Old Bailey. 1707. 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.). 


Naxep Boy & Buncn or Grapes. Robert 
Mory, goldsmith, in the Strand. 
(Postman, 3 Aug., 1699). 


Nakep Boy & Corrin. (1) William 
Grinby,® coffin maker, ye lower corner of Fleet 


Lane. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


61 Sold articles “in Pinchbeck metal which 
80 nearly resembles gold that the best judges 
can hardly distinguish one from the other.” 
(Advertisement), Son of Christopher Pinchbeck 
who invented the alloy called after his name. 

Astronomico-MusicaL Cock. ‘ D.N.B.’ 

&@ Cf. *N and Q.’ 10S. iii. 67. 















(2) Edward Chandler & Son, coffin makers 
and undertakers, the corner of Turnagain 
Lane, by the Fleet Market, near Holborn 
Bridge. 1769. 


(Trade-card). 


Nakep Boy & Corat. Edward Lewis, gold- 
smith, St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark. c. 


1766. 
(Trade-card). 


Naked Boy & Ftower-pe-Lucs, in Cow 
Lane, ‘“‘ is a very good Mourning Sedan to be 
disposed of.’’ 

(London Post, 13 March, 1702). 


Nakep Boy & GLove. —. Burleigh, mil- 
liner, against y® Conduit (Cheapside). 
(St. Vedast’s Baptismal Register, 1708). 


Nakep Boy & Mirre. John Collins, seeds- 
man, in the Strand. 1719. 
((N. and Q.’ cliii., 111). 


NakeD Boy & Orancs TREE. John Waters, 
perfumer, near the Maypole in the Strand. 
N.D. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Nakep Boy & Prriwic. Benjamin Nich- 
olas, periwig maker, at Little Moorgate. N.p. 
(Trade-card). 


Naxep Boy & Preruxe. Mrs. Baker, man- 
tua-maker, over against St, James’s Church 


in Piccadilly. N.D. 
(Billhead). 


Nakep Boy & Rosse. Edward Setchall, 
woollen draper, White Horse Yard, Drury 


Lane. 
(Billhead, 175—). 


Nakep Boy & Seven Stars. George Calde- 
cott, John Borrowdale and Matthew Vernon, 
mercers (?), Ludgate Street. 

(Billhead, 1707). 


Nakep Boy & Star, —— Theede (no trade 
mentioned), in Bread Street. 1678. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Naxep Boy & THREB Crowns. Arabella 
Morris, seedsman, against ye New Church in 
the Strand. 1748. 

(Trade-card). 


New Apam & Eve. Joshua Jones, worsted 
and lace man, corner of Bagnio Court, New- 


gate Street. 
(Billhead, 17—). 
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New Battoon. Thomas Foster & Co., linen 
drapers, at the Original India shawl ware- 
house, No. 25, Oxford Street. 

(Billhead, 185—). 


New Cuance. Christopher Turner, haber- 
dasher, the corner of Fleet Bridge. c. 1710. 
(Trade-card). 


New ExcHanGp, Thomas Balack, linen 
draper, near Durham Yard, in the Strand. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


New Royat Pornt & Star. See also Royat 
Pornt and Otp Royat Pornt. Marmaduke 
Smith, haberdasher and pattern drawer, near 
the Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 1752. 

(Trade-card). 


NimBLE NINEPENCE. See CorreE Mitt & 


NIMBLE NINEPENCE. 


Nine Rots. —— Killingsworth, baker, 
near Hungerford Market, in the Strand. 
(Daily Advertiser, 1 Jan., 1748). 


Nine Sucar Loaves. Mrs. Reader, chan- 
dler, Hungerford Market. 
(Daily Post, 14 July, 1736). 
Nosopy. John Trundle, bookseller, in Bar- 
bican. 1613. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Nun. Thomas D’Oyley, linen draper, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. 


(Spectator, 23 April, 1711). 


Nun & Ancnuor. Samuel Noon, linen 
draper, opposite Durham Yard in the Strand. 
N.D. 


(Trade-card). 


Nun’s Heap. Edward Nowels (no trade 
mentioned), against Laurence Lane in Cheap- 
side, 1677. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Amprose HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued), 


ENNYSON: ‘ KAPIOLANI.’—In his old 
age, Tennyson wrote five rhymeless stanzas 
about Kapiolani, the ‘‘island heroine’’ of 
Hawaii, who in 1824 openly defied the goddess 
Peelé. Peelé was associated with the great 
fire-pit of the vast volcano on Mauna Loa, 
and Kapiolani’s courage led to the establish- 
ment of Christianity on the island. The poem 
is not Tennyson at his best, and his note intro- 





ducing it is rather surprising. 
that Kapiolani 

ascended the volcano of Mauna-Loa, then 
clambered down over a bank of cinders 400 feet 
high to the great lake of fire (nine miles round) 
—Kilauéi—the home and haunt of the goddess, 
and flung into the boiling lava the consecrated 
berries which it was a sacrilege for a woman 
to handle. 

Whence did Tennyson derive this note? An 
authoritative work on the subject, ‘ Natural 
History of Hawaii,’ by Prof. William Alan- 
son Bryan, 1915, gives a fuller account of 
Kapiolani’s actions. She went forward to 
the crater-wall, undaunted by the warning of 
a priestess, which Tennyson gives. But her 
repudiation of the worship of Peelé was more 
detailed than in his poem. She spent the 
night in a shelter made of grass on the brink 
of the crater, and next morning descended to 
a black ledge, ate the sacred berries, and 
hurled stones into the lake of fire, calling on 
Jehovah as the only God worthy of trust. 

Tennyson only makes her cast the berries, 
and says nothing of stones. She can hardly 
have clambered 400 ft. down to the level of 
the lake. The heat is intense even on the top 
of the edge and calls for protection of the face, 
if more than a moment is spent there. Kapi- 
olani’s hands would have been burnt, if not 
her whole body, before she got right down to 
the perpetual fire, and she could not have 
thrown anything. The ‘black ledge,” 
though the word ‘‘ descend ’’ is used in the 
Professor’s account, cannot have been far 
down. 

The crater is not 9 miles round, but nearly 
8, 7.85 to be precise, TCC 


ERKE FAMILY.—It may be of interest 
to your contributor, Mr. Artuur W. 
Marks to know that a Joh. de Merke was 
one of the witnesses to a charter by Thomas 
Jocelyn. 

Thomas Jocelyn was a son of John Jocelyn, 
living 10 Henry III, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Battell, Knt., and 
he married, 33 Henry III, Maud, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir John Hyde, of Hyde Hall, 
Sabridgeworth, Co. Herts. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


prus XII’s FAMILY NAME.—A remark 
in a recent speech by Monsignor Antoni- 
utti, Apostolic Delegate to Canada and Nevw- 
foundland, seems to merit attention: 

Pope Pius XII will surely be the Pope of 
Peace ... his family name, Pacelli, translated 
as Pax Coeli signifies Peace of Heaven. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
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YORKSHIRE ROAD SURVEYOR. — I 

append a copy of a letter dated 18th 
March, 1826, which I think will be of interest. 
By chance, it was brought to light in 1938. 


{To} “ Mr. Jas. Wheat 
Soliciters Paradise Sqr. 
Sheffield. 
Wakefield, March 18th, 1826. 
Sirs, 

In looking over the Wakefield news- 
paper I there saw an advertisement for 
a Surveyor of the Road leading from 
Wakefield to Barnsley and another from 
Barnsley to Sheffield wanted, and that 
the Meeting appointed for Choosing one 
or more was fix’d on the 30th Instant at 
the white Bear Inn Barnsley. I have a 
Desire to offer myself a Candidate for 
the situation. If the trustees would make 
one surveyor take both Roads the sallary 
which they offer for one Road is too 
small for anyone to keep a horse which 
they cannot Do their Duty without one, 
and with a good Horse one Surveyor can 
manage both as well as one, [ have been 
accustomed a good deal to the manage- 
ment of Roads and am _ perfectly 
acquainted with MacAdams method of 
Roadmaking and can produce testi- 
monials of my Abilities to the satisfac- 
tion of the trustees I have no Doubt. If 
they will through both Roads under the 
management of one Surveyor, and 
should like to have some conversation 
with you on the subject previous to the 
Meeting. If you will be so obliging as 
wright me a line to say whether you will 
be at Barnsley Markett on Wednesday 
or not, If not, I will come over to Shef- 
field on purpose before I proceed any 
further in the businefs and in so Doing 
you will much oblige 

Your humble Servt., 
F. H. Jackson. 
Direct to me 

Garden Street, 

Wakefield. 

A, FE. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


GIR THOMAS BROWNE AND BEDE. — 
An example of the inaccuracy of Sir 
Thomas Browne, evidence of what Professor 
R. R. Cawley (‘Sir Thomas Browne and his 
Reading,’ PMLA xlviii. [1933], 452) calls his 
“sheer carelessness,’’ is to be found in the 
ninth Miscellany Tract, ‘ Of Artificial Hills, 
Mounts or Burrows’ (‘ Works,’ ed. Geoffrey 
Keynes, v. 100-101) : 
And whereas these are observed in the fen 
8, it is not impossible that some hereof may 
the monuments of the noblest of the Girvii, 
or fen inhabitants; for that there were princes 
and mighty men among them, you cannot 
doubt, from historical records, and while you 








read of Tombert, prince of the Southern Girvii, 
or fenmen, whose daughter Audrie was married 
to the Northumbrian King, and whose name is 
yet observable in these and other parts. 

Browne’s error lies in the relationship be- 
tween Tombert (OE Tondberht) and Audrie 
(O.E. Aithelthryth), for Bede, who was 
Browne’s most likely source, points out in his 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum (iv. 
19) that Tondberht was not the father but the 
first husband of A&thelthryth, who later 
married Ecgfrith, King of Bernicia: 
Accepit autem rex Ecgfrid coniugem nomine 
Adilthrydam, filiam Anne regis Orientalium 
Anglorum, cuius sepius mentionem fecimus, 
uiri bene religiosi, ac per omnia mente et opere 
egregii; quam et alter ante illum uir 
habuerat uxorem, princeps uidelicet Austral- 
ium Gyruiorum uocabulo Tondberct. 

Henry Bostey Woo-r. 
Louisiana State University. 


UGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE AND 
MILTON’S ‘‘ PIEDMONTESE” SON- 
NET.—The statement is frequently made that 
‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ ‘ Lycidas ’” 
and the ‘ Nativity Ode’ excepted, the minor 
poems of John Milton do not meet with 
serious imitation in early American verse; 
‘*the sonnets,’? says Professor Howard,! 
‘* were almost entirely ignored.”’ 

It seems to this writer probable in a very 
positive sense that the young teacher-lawyer, 
propagandist and minor poet, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, whose considerable indebtedness 
to ‘ Paradise Lost’ as well as to the minor 
poems just mentioned, cannot escape the 
reader familiar with his Milton, had in mind 
the now oft-acclaimed ‘‘ Piedmontese ’’ sonnet 
when he wrote certain lines of his blank-verse 
tragedy of the American Revolution, ‘ The 
Death of General Montgomery.’ Act I, 
scene ii. of this poem, avowedly in the grand 
manner, pictures the American leader, pos- 
sessed of a presentiment of death, allowing 
his thoughts to wander homeward to his wife: 
left to the chance 

Of various war, and the rude savage foe, 

Who yet may penetrate that happy clime, 

And mix the mother’s with the infant’s blood. 

The ‘‘rude savage foe,’’ the American 
Indian, is but a later manifestation of the 
brutal Savoyards and their Irish mercenaries, 
sent to enforce the edict of Turin: 
the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 
Mother with Infant down the Rocks 














1 Leon Howard, ‘The Influence of Milton on 
Colonial American Poetry,’ Huntington Library 
Publications, No. 9 (April, 1936). 
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If this resemblance, thus far unremarked, 
seem to some accidental, a quatrain from the 


““Ode’’ that Brackenridge wrote ‘in 
Honour of the Pennsylvania Militia—who 
sustained the campaign in the depth of 


Winter, January 1777,’’ would seem to put 
the matter beyond doubt. The lines run: 

Maids shall mingle bursting tears 

With the matron’s heavy moan, 

Whilst her infant’s life she fears 

On the stormy mountain thrown. 

Certainly the two passages, considered in 
conjunction, would seem to attest the colonial 
poet’s familiarity with at least this one of 
Milton’s sonnets, 
Tuomas P. Havi.anp. 


“ \WOLY ” IN DRAYTON AND MILTON. 

—Milton’s two references to the magical 
herb Moly (in Elegia Prima and ‘ Comus ’) 
are annotated by the passage in the Odyssey 
(281-306 in the Butcher and Lang edition), 
telling how Hermes gave the plant to Ulysses 
as proof against the charms of Circe. 
Although this classical account is doubtless the 
original source, it is curious to note that Mil- 
ton’s editors have overlooked Michael Dray- 
ton’s use of the Moly legend. There are, in 
Drayton’s ‘ Works’ (ed. by J. W. Hebel, 
Oxford, 1931) two passages on Moly: ‘ Endi- 
mion and Phoebe,’ which contains an example 
rs the pastoral device of cataloguing flowers, 
ists 


The Moly, which from sorcery doth defend 
(i, 130, 64); and the ‘‘ Fifth Nimphall” of 


‘The Muses’ Elizium’ describes a garland 
made of herbs instead of flowers, with Moly 
mentioned first : 

Here is my Moly, of much fame, 

In Magick often used 
(ili. 290, 205-6). 

Scholars agree that Milton, in his youth, 
came to evaluate Spenser first through his imi- 
tators, and Michael Drayton was pre-eminent 
among these lesser poets. In fact, the influ- 
ence of such pastoral poems as ‘ The Shep- 
hearde’s Garland’ and ‘ The Muses’ Elizium ’ 
upon ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ has 
been mentioned (H. E. Cory: ‘ Spenser, the 
School of the Fletchers, and Milton,’ in Mod. 
Phil. ii., no. 5, 352). It may, therefore, very 
well have been that Milton, although of course 
he knew the ultimate source of the legend as 
well, became familiar with the Circe charm 
through the medium of Drayton. 


Sara Ruts Watson. 


#raduate School, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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- Readers’ Queries 


()XFORDSHIRE BELLS (See clxxvi. 12),— 
The note on the Cropredy bell, rung to 
commemorate the traveller who had lost his 
way, recalls the passage on Oxfordshire bells 
in Drayton’s ‘ Poly-Olbion,’ Song XV (lines 
213-28, 219) : 
The river Charwell 








travelleth to Tames; 
where passing by those 
‘Townes 
Of that rich Country 
neere, whereas the 
mirthfull clownes, 
With Taber and the pipe, 
on holydayes doe use, 
Upon the May-pole 
Greene, to trample out 
their shooes : 

(a) Famous rings And having in his eares 
of Bells in Oxford- the deep and (a) 
fordshire, called the solemne rings, 
Crosse-ring. Which sound him all the 

way unto the (a) 
(a) Oxford. learned Springs, 
Where he, his Soveraigne 

Ouze most happily doth 

meet, ... 

‘* Cross-ring’’ is not in ‘O.E.D.,’ and 
seems to be a change in peal-ringing peculiar 
to Oxfordshire—perhaps to the Cherwell 
valley. Is there any other record of it, or 
any other early allusion to the Oxfordshire 
bells, which seem to have aroused Drayton's 
special interest ? 

The Ouze is, of course, the Isis, Camden’s 
‘‘vulgo Ouze.’’ Isis is -translated ‘‘ Ouse” 
throughout White Kennett’s rendering of the 
chapter on Oxfordshire in Gibson’s edition of 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1695. 


B. H. Newpieate. 


AYNING DOCUMENTS.—In the Genea- 
logist New Series, vol. xi., p. 65, occurs 

an article communicated by Mr. J. H. 
Round, from which I quote the following: 

A curious pedigree of the Suffolk Barkers was 
found by me among the M.S.S. of James Round 
Esq: of Pirch Hall, Essex. It seems to have 
come, with other documents from the Lords 
Bayning, through the De Veres, Earls of 
Oxford ete:. 

Mr. J. H. Round; is dead. Can anyone be 
kind enough to tell me where these ‘‘ other 
documents ’’ are to be seen? 


H, G. GrIwesPIe. 


““MHE CROWNED REPUBLIC.”’—Nearly 
fifty years ago a member of my College at 
Oxford told me that some writer—German, he 
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thought—had thus described the British Con- 
stitution. It seems to me to be an admirable 
description of our State in three words. Can 
any kind reader of ‘N, and Q.’ inform me 
who originated it? 

A. R. Bay ey. 


WODELS OF DEVONSHIRE BELLS. — 
Can any reader give me any information 
about some models of bells which were made 
from impressions taken by the Rev. Ella- 
combe of Clyst St. George, Devon? Some 
years ago when I was staying with friends 
at Thame, Oxford, I was shown them by the 
Rev. —— Turner, who was formerly curate to 
Mr. Ellacombe, who died about three or four 
years ago. I am anxious to know what has 
become of these models, which are of Devon- 


shire bells. 





N. A. C. 


NLONEL BLOOD: PORTRAIT.—George 
Perfect Harding made a _ water-colour 
drawing of “‘ Colonel Blood—picture in pos- 
session of W. Bryant, Esq.’’ Can any reader 
inform me if that portrait, the original, that 
is, still exists, and where it is? 


W. H. Quarrett. 
NGRAVER’S SIGNATURE.—A plate in 


Seward’s ‘ Anecdotes’ is subscribed ‘‘ J. 
G. Wood delin.’? and ‘‘ J, Landseer direx.’’, 
where one expects ‘‘ sculpsit.’’ What is the 
point of ‘‘ direxit ’’? 
INQUIRER. 


“MHE MARQUIS OF BOLIBAR”’ (See 

elvii, 131, 179).—I put a query concern- 
ing this hero of (?) romance, at the first re- 
ference given above; it was answered by Mr. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE in your issue of Sept. 7, 
1929. Has anything come to light about him 
since then ? 

Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


QURREY HUSSAR VOLUNTEER 

CAVALRY.—A Home Office letter of 
16 June 1832 (P.R.O. H.O, 51/95) states 
that no corps in Surrey under the designation 
of the “‘ Hussar Volunteer Cavalry ’’ has been 
accepted by the King. Was there a private 
association of this name, or does this refer 
to the officially sanctioned Surrey Regiment 
of Yeomanry Cavalry ? 


H. C. CarpeEw-REnNDLE. 
ARDEW OF PLYMOUTH.—In the par- 
liamentary ‘ Return of Owners of Land, 


"Is mentioned the Rev. C. Cardew, of 
Plymouth, proprietor of approximately 329 





acres in Cornwall. The only clerical “ C. 
Cardew ’’ I have been able to trace was the 
Rev. Cornelius Cardew, rector of St. Erme, 
Cornwall, who died in 1831 and had no con- 
nection with Plymouth: his grandson and 
namesake, a Bengal civilian, resided at Ply- 
mouth from 1845 to 1859, and was alive at 
the time of the ‘Return.’ Is the person 
alluded to one of these? 
H. C. Carpew-RENDLE. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE.’—(1) What is the meaning 
of Dalgetty’s words italicised in 

(a) Ch, ii., ‘‘ Calling in contributions, re- 
quisitions and caduacs.”’ 

(b) Ch. ii. (fin.), ‘‘ As if he were one of their 
own mean, amphibious, twenty-breeched 
boors.”’ 

(c) Ch. xiv., ‘‘ As for gauntlets, puldrons, 
and the like.’ 

(2) In Ch. iii, Dalgetty speaks of ‘‘ know- 
ing how to lay the head of the sow to the 
tail of the grice’’ (i.e., sucking-pig). The 
Glossary in the Centenary Edition explains 
this as meaning ‘‘ to take the good with the 
bad.’’ But it is not clear how this meaning 
can be extracted from the words. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

{[(la). ‘*Caduac” is said in the ‘ Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary to be ‘‘a perversion 
of cadouk, which latter “app. a. F. caduc” 
means a casualty, a windfall. 

(lc). Pouldron and pauldron are more usual 
forms. Meaning, a shoulder-plate. Cf. épaule.] 


ORSLEY MSS.—Can any of your readers 

inform me as to the present whereabouts 

of the Worsley collection of MSS., catalogued 
in Bernard’s Catalogus, ii. 212 ff. ? 


S. B. Lurimes. 
HE HEATING OF CHURCHES.—When 


was some means of warming churches 
first introduced? I can remember as a child 
most unsightly stoves from which yet more 
unsightly pipes issued. These, I suppose, con- 
sumed coal, and were lighted only on Sunday 
mornings before service. I suppose also, and 
certainly hope, that few of them remain. Have 
oil-stoves ever been used in churches? Or gas 
for heating ? 

I have read of fire-places having been intro- 
duced in the large old family pews, and should 
be glad to know of examples, and to be told 
how a chimney was managed. Does the idea 
that a church might be warmed go back as 
far as the seventeenth century? I imagine 
there is hardly now a church existing with- 
out some provision for this, CEH 
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SANDBAGS.—All are now so familiar with 

these as a feature of Air Raid Precautions 
(A.R.P.) that I am moved to ask, as of gen- 
eral interest, for a reference to their earliest 
use, 

Precisely a hundred years ago the British 
Army was having sandbags made up in bales 
or packages of 1 cwt. 10 lb., each package con- 
taining 200 bags. The dimensions of the bags 
were: Length, 2 ft. 8 in. empty, 2 ft. 3 in. 
filled ; breadth, 1 ft. 2 in. empty, 1 ft. filled; 
thickness, 7 in, 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ILLIAM SAMPSON.—Wanted, parent- 
age of above, who was Vicar of 
Magherally in the diocese of Dromore from 
1782 to 1811, and again from 1813 till his 
death in 1827. 


LorTON WILSON. 


NDERCLOTHING. — I have sometimes 
heard it stated that underclothing was 
not generally worn during the Middle Ages. 
When underwear first became general it would 
appear that a shirt (for men) and a shift (for 
women) was the only undergarment. 

In their book, ‘ English Costume of the 
Nineteenth Century’ Jas, Laver and Iris 
Brooke state that in 1820 drawers began to be 
worn by women, although they were not uni- 
versal until about 1835. 

I should like some further information on 
this matter. 

H. V. Bortey. 


LORINDA.—There is a picture by Tin- 
toretto called ‘ The Baptism of Clorinda.’ 
A figure lies on the ground ; a knight empties 
over it a helmet full of water. What is the 
story referred to? 
IGNORAMUS. 


NEWSPAPER QUERIES. — I wonder if 

any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ could give me 
information on the following little topics con- 
cerning newspapers, 

1. Which newspaper, and at what date, 
began the fashion of breaking off an article 
at the bottom of a column and continuing it 
at any convenient place on another column 
or even page, inserting a reference to where 
the continuation was to be found? 

2. Which newspaper, and at what date, 
began the fashion of introducing advertise- 
ment pictures in the midst of its text? I 
know the answer will refer to American news- 

apers ; I should be glad to be told also which 

nglish newspaper first followed them. 











—.., 


Replies. 








PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ DAUGHTER,” 


(clxxvi. 207). 
I 


Old English before the Norman (on- 
quest, the word for ‘‘ daughter” was 
dohter, in which the h had the sound of 
ch in the Scottish word loch (a ‘‘ voiceless gut. 
tural spirant,’’ as the phoneticians call it, 
like the ch in modern German). This sound 
persisted in Middle English, but by the fif- 
teenth century it became f in certain words, 
and has remained so in dwarf, draft, draught, 
laugh, laughter, 

In the seventeenth century it was a matter 
of local usage whether you pronounced a real 
gh (guttural spirant), or f (labial spirant), 
or no consonant at all in such words as naught, 
laugh, plough. Coote, in his ‘ English 
Schoole-Master’ (1627; first published per- 
haps in 1596), gives dauter as a “ corrupt” 
pronunciation of daughter. 

Shakespeare’s pronunciation, which has 
been carefully investigated by W. Viétor (‘A 
Shakespeare Phonology,’ Marburg, 1906, pp. 
93, 94, 227), remains doubtful. He rhymes 
laughter with hereafter (‘ Twelfth Night,’ II. 
iii, 49, ‘‘ What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter”), 
daughter once with slaughter (‘ Lucrece,’ 
953), and twice with after (‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,’ I. i. 245; ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. i. 27). 
The Fool in ‘ King Lear.’ (I. iv. 340) rhymes, 
or seems to rhyme, ‘‘caught her,” 
‘‘daughter,”’ “‘slaughter,”’ ‘‘halter,”’ ‘‘after,” 
perhaps showing that alternative pronuncia- 
tions were permissible, or, more probably per- 
haps, that the pronunciation in this particv- 
lar passage resembled that which is sometimes 
given to the miner, forty-niner, in ‘ Clemen- 
tine,’ who “thought he ‘ a(r)ter jine his 
da(r)ter.’’’ It may be that Shakespeare pro- 
nounced a faint guttural spirant in daughter, 
and that he could tolerate occasionally a silent 


f in after. 
Marston, in 1604, rhymed after with 
daughter (‘ Eastward Hoe,’ V. i.). The 


spelling dafter is found in the ‘ Memoirs of 
the Verney Family’ in 1629, and seyeral 
times between 1645 and 1655. Charles Butler, 
in his ‘ English Grammar ’ (1633) says the 
word is ‘‘commonly sounded dafter.” Dr. 
John Jones, in his ‘ Practical Phonography 
(1701), still says that “ some sound... 
daufter.’’ The conclusion therefore is that 
‘‘throughout the seventeenth century the 
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usage was not definitely fixed . . . so that 
dater, daughter, dafter were all in use’’ (H. 
(. Wyld, ‘A History of Modern Colloquial 
English,’ third edition, 1925, p. 288). 

J. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Grammar,’ 
1905, p. 398, shows that f-forms of daughter 
have been recorded from Yorkshire, Norfolk, 
Devon and Cornwall. 

Beside the books already mentioned, refer- 
ence has been made to Jespersen’s ‘ Modern 
English Grammar,’ i., pp. 59, 286 (Heidel- 
berg, 1909); H. C. Wyld, ‘ A Short History of 
English,’ third edition, 1927, p. 208; J. and 
E, M. Wright, ‘An Elementary Historical 
New English Grammar,’ 1924, § 272. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 

Birmingham University. 


Butler’s English Grammar of 1638 gives 
dafter for daughter. Hodges (1643) says that 
ought and oft are pronounced near alike. The 
sound is now dropped in taught, daughter, 
ete., and Pope, whose rhymes are impeccable, 
matches draught with thought, but we retain 
the f sound. Spenser seems to drop it in 
laughter, which he rhymes with water, and 
Chapman has these pairs: after, daughter; 
taught, craft; aloft, sought; brought, soft. 


G. G. L. 


FEBRING IN GREEK (clxxvi. 189). — A 
distinguished Greek scholar and _lexico- 
grapher, Dr. Jannares,! who has been for 
many years a_ really learned lecturer in 
Modern Greek at the University of St. An- 
drews, and was justly considered as a great 
authority on Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
Greek, thought that ‘‘ herring”’ is a species 
of fish corresponding to the nawis of the ancient 
Greeks. He based his belief chiefly upon the 
passage in the Deipnosophists, where 
Athenaeus, describing pauvis says: Tatras dé 
dnow ‘Ikéoios eiyvdwtépas elvat Toy KwBiov.” 
Mawis, when mentioned by Aristophanes 
in the Frogs (v. 985) is considered by some 
commentators, including Liddell and Scott, as 
corresponding to the ‘‘ sprat,’’ by others to the 
“anchovy,” a fish of the herring family. 
Jannares, to support his own _ version, 
considers ‘‘ sprat ’’ to be only a small herring, 
an interpretation which I doubt whether 
naturalists would admit. 
It is very interesting and helpful for eluci- 
dating the query to note here that most of 
fish, mentioned and _ described by 


1 The best existing Anglo-Greek dictionary for 
iiwn Greek, published by John Murray, is by 
im. 





Athenaeus, have kept their ancient names in 
Modern Greek in a form astonishingly little 
altered. I quote them below: 


Ancient Greek. Modern Greek. 


peAdvoupos peAavorpt 
dypos dayypi 
omdpos o7rdpos 
Kw Bids KwBuos 
opapis papida 
opipava opupida 
éppos pobos 
Eupias évpras 
oKopBpos ovoupBpi 
AdBpag AaBpaxe 
Tadapts tradapida 
oKoprrios oKopTos 
gvaypis OF cvvaypis ovvaypida 
onria gourd, 


a list, which allows me to refer to the remark 
in my article at ante p. 209 on the wonderful 
continuance of Greek language through the 
ages, : 

I must add that although all these fish are 
determined species, very well known in Greece, 
Liddell and Scott defines many of them simply 
as “‘ sea-fish.’”’ 

If a word for pawis had been preserved 
in Modern Greek, even in a corrupted form, 
it would have provided us with a good basis 
for guessing exactly what kind of fish it was, 
as in the preceding examples, where no doubt 
at all can exist. But as the word fails us 
completely, no definition of the species being 
possible by the language, we must inevitably 
conclude that the ‘‘ herring,’’ a North Atlan- 
tic fish, which even now-a-days is not con- 
sumed on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
except as a kipper or a bloater, was not known 
to ancient Greeks. Furthermore, the word 
péyya, in Modern Greek (for herring) de- 
rived obviously from the Italian aringa, is of 
a very recent use, as it does not appear in 
dictionaries of mediaeval Greek—an addi- 
tional argument towards the above conclusion. 

I am not acquainted with the process 
through which Sir Thomas Browne attained 
my own conclusion, but if by means of another 
path identical ends were reached, the assump- 
tion is the stronger. 

That €\Aop or édoy is not only an adjec- 
tive attributed to fish and meaning “‘ mute,” 
but also actually the name of a sea-fish, is 
sure. What kind of fish, however, it was, re- 
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mains a mystery. 
too Modern Greek cannot help. There is not 
in the language any species of fish to which 
the word is appropriated. 


Demetrius CACLAMANOS. 


EIMS, FRANCE (clxxvi. 208). — All 
students of Roman history know that 
on a fateful occasion Remus leapt over a wall 
and was put to death in consequence by his 
brother Romulus. This event in the opinion 
of certain people in the Middle Ages had an 
important result, for the followers of Remus 
attacked the followers of Romulus and in the 
struggle Faustulus, the kindly foster-father 
of the twins, was slain. The men of Remus, 
realising that they were without a leader, and 
obnoxious to the powerful and irascible Romu- 
lus, left Latium and, journeying through 
Gaul, founded a colony on the very spot where 
Reims now stands. A triumphal arch set up 
centuries later to commemorate Caesar’s 
exploits, had a vault ornamented with the 
figures of Romulus and Remus, and it is said 
that when the good bishop Sixtus, who had 
been sent by the Pope to convert the natives, 
saw on the arch the representations of the 
brothers, the wolf that had suckled them and 
the sacred geese of the Capitol, he reflected 
with satisfaction that if the inhabitants of the 
region were abhorred idolaters, yet at any 
rate their ancestors were people of supreme 
distinction. 

So much for history; now let us turn to 
philology. One of the two towns of the Remi, 
when Caesar visited them, was called Duro- 
cortorum; later it sometimes appears as 
Civitas Remorum. By the sixteenth century 
the name had become Rains, and it was sup- 
posed that it was derived from ramus because 
two branches intertwined occur upon the 
escutcheon of the city. But during the Re- 
naissance, when the classics were held in high 
esteem, it was urged that assuredly the name 
of the town was connected with Remus. The 
erudite Belforest affirmed that Remus was a 
Greek word prjos—for the Greeks have mixed 
themselves up with these stories—and that 
owing to the aspirate which the Greeks put on 
the letter p when it begins a word, the capital 
of the ancient Remi ought to be spelt 
**Rheims.’’ In vain did his rivals in learn- 
ing maintain that Remus was Latin and point 
triumphantly to the fact. that Rome is 
derived from foun and yet contains no 
aspirate, the Greek party won the day. And 
so it came about that the printer Foigny set 
the example of writing ‘‘ Rheims”? and was 


Unfortunately, in this case | 





—_—_—. 


followed by a crowd of authors, in spite of 
the fact that up till his day in all charters and 
manuscripts Remi is found if the langu 

used is Latin and Rains or Rainz if it js 
French. What may be taken for highly pr. 
bable is that Rainz was a corruption of a pri- 
mitive name Reims, which is connected with 
ramus. Such at any rate is the explanation 
of the alternative spelling given by Guil- 
laume Marlott, doctor of theology and prior 
of the abbey of St. Nicoise at Reims, who died 
in 1667 after writing a history of the city, 


T. Percy ARMsTRONG, 


AILORS’ GAME: “ SLINGING THE 
MONKEY” (clxxvi. 62, 194).—Se 

‘ Young Gentlemen,’ by Lt.-Commander C. F, 
Walker, R.N. (retired) ; 1938 (pp. 129, 136). 


R. WaterrFIet. 


MARY DYMOCK (clxxvi. 206).—The fol- 

lowing were the children of Sir Robert 
Dymoke of Scrivelsby, Knt. (died in prison 
12 Sept., 1580) and Bridget, daughter and oo. 
heir of Edward Fiennes, Lord Clinton and 
Earl of Lincoln, High Admiral of England, 
K.G., by Elizabeth, his first wife, daughter 
of Sir John Blount, Knt.: 


— Edward Dymoke of Scrivelsby and Kyme, 
nt. 
(Buried at Scrivelsby, Sept. 2nd 1624) 

Robert Dymoke. Dead before 1619. 

John Dymoke. Living 1619. 

Talbois Dymoke. Buried at Horncastle 13th 
Oct. 1602. 

Charles Dymoke. 

Mary Dymoke, Married John Shute. 

Sir Nicholas Dymoke. Dead before 1619. 
Married Elizabeth Danvers. 


Anne Dymoke, married Charles Metham. 
Died 1604, 
Margaret Dymoke, married Sir Vincent 
Fulnetby. 


(She was living 3rd March 1610—11). 

Sir Edward, the eldest son, was married three 
times, 

(Ist) to Katherine, dau. of Sir James Har- 
rington of Exton, Kt. 

(2nd) to Anne, dau. of Sir John Monson of 
South Carlton, Kt. 

(3rd) to Mary, dau. of Gabriel Poultney of 
Misterton. Marriage settlement dated 10th Nov. 
1610. Married at Stepney 13th Nov. 1610. Admx. 
of her husband, 6th Sept. 1624. Her will dated 
8th July 1641. Buried at Scrivelshy 10th July 
1641. 


The above particulars have been taken from 
‘Scrivelsby, the Home of the Champions,’ 
by the Rev. Samuel Lodge (1894), and the 
following extract is from p. 72 of this work: 


At the inquisition taken on Sir Edward’s 
death (16th Sept. 1566) by the Court analogous 
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in some respects to our modern Court of Pro- 
hate, his eldest son and successor is described 
as Robert Dymoke Esquire, but there is some 
reason for thinking that he, as well as his two 
younger brothers, subsequently received the 
honour of knighthood. In any case, his marri- 

with Bridget, daughter of Edward Clinton, 
farl of inceln. brought him into connection 
and intimacy with the English nobility; and 
though he never exercised the office of Cham- 
pion at a coronation, he is no doubt correctly 
described as “‘a person of great eminence ” 
who, dying, while Elizabeth was still Queen, 
under circumstances to be presently described, 
was buried at Scrivelsby in 1580. 

A complete pedigree of the Dymoke family 
is to be found in the second edition (1894) of 
the work referred to above; the first edition— 
published a year earlier—contains only a short 
genealogical table. 

Francis W. Steer. 


YLESFORD: SUCCESSION TO THE 

EARLDOM (clxxvi. 207).—I would like 

to suggest that your correspondent A. H, R. 

has unfortunately referred to a peerage or 

similar work in which there is a misprint re- 

garding the date on which the 7th Earl of 
Aylesford succeeded to the title. 

In two peerages which I have consulted 
(Foster, 1880, and Burke, 1904), it is clearly 
stated that the 6th Earl of Aylesford died on 
Jan. 10, 1871, and that his eldest son suc- 
ceeded him as 7th Earl on the same date. 


Francis W. STEER. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (clxxvi. 

137, 173, 193, 213, 229).—In the small town 
of Chesham, Buckinghamshire, one of the 
tells of the parish church of St, Mary is 
rung each evening during the winter months, 
and locally it is referred to as ‘‘ the curfew.” 
There is no endowment attached to the ring- 
ing, which appears to be an immemorial cus- 
tom with no legend connected to it. 

At Bainbridge, Yorkshire, where ‘‘ the cur- 
few’ is sounded on a buffalo horn, the legend 
of the lost traveller still exists (see ‘N. and Q.’ 
dxxiv, 228; clxxv. 206, 268). 

A. H. R. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


p2 OUR ANCESTORS WASH? (clxxvi. 

207).—The following passage occurs under 

the heading Barn, in an excellent three- 

volume pocket-size ‘ Dictionnaire historique 

moeurs, usages, et coutumes des Francois,’ 
published in Paris in 1767: 

Il n’y a plus, & Paris, de bains, publics que 

chez les baigneurs; & un fort honnéte établi 

mis quelques années sur le bord de la Seine, 

an ous du Pont Royal, vis-d-vis les 














Thuileries, & des bateaux couverts tout le long 
de la riviére, tant pour les hommes, que pour 
les femmes, depuis les Carriéres jusqu’aux 
Invalides. 


A pen-and-ink note on the title-page of the 
copy from which I have quoted ascribes the 
little encyclopaedia to Chesnaye des Bois, 
author of an accurate and careful pocket 
‘“Who’s Who” of the noble families of 
France, 

May I offer these lines (anonymous) from 
the poetry pages of the London Magazine of 
August, 1734: ‘ Upon the Ladies bathing in 
the Sea at Scarborough, by a Gentleman of 
Oxford.’ 


But when on Scarbrough’s sands the British 


air 

Safe in the flood the curling surges dare, 

When here so many queens of love we see 

Bathe in the waves and wanton in the sea, 
(and so on in the same vein.) 


S. Rapice. 


‘MWELFTH NIGHT’: THE LADY OF 
THE STRACHY”’ (clxxv. 347, 411; 
elxxvi. 11, 48).—This puzzle perhaps may be 
an instance of the intimate knowledge of 
Italian life and history said to loom up in 
the plays; can it be the same problem which 
was so important in the early Church at 
Rome as to whether a Christian woman pro- 
perly could marry her male slave? This was 
viewed affirmatively by Pope Callistus, but 
negatively by the first anti-pope, St. Hippo- 
lytus (see review of latter’s ‘ Apostolic Tradi- 
tion’ (c. A.D. 217) now almost wholly re- 
covered from various parts of Christendom) 
Church History, December, 1938, vii. 382-384). 
This long-lost treatise is also discussed in 
‘ Liturgical Discoveries of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury ’ (by the Rev. B. H. Jones, Dean-elect of 
the University of the South’s Theological 
School) Anglican Theological Review, October, 

1938, xx. 258-275. 

ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxxvi. 208).—2a. All 
flesh is grass.... 
Cowper, ‘ The Task,’ iii. 261. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


2b. It was the elder William Pitt who began 
a speech in the House with the words, “ Sugar, 
Mr. Speaker—”; and on laughter ensuing 
repeated more loudly “Sugar, Mr. Speaker,” 
and, in response to an ensuing titter, raising 
his voice to the full force of the magnificent 
organ said “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,—Who dares 
to laugh at sugar now? ” And no one did. 


O. T. Hoitanp. 
Bournemouth. 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles. Part V. Chub Eel- 
Corn patch. Compiled at the University of 
Chicago under the editorship of Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie and James R. Hulbert. 
(Oxford University Press), 





ART V. completes the first volume of the 
American Dictionary. It contains in a 
Prefatory Note to the whole volume a sur- 
vey of the words beginning with A and B and 
of C as far as this letter is included—about 
three-quarters of it. Nearly every kind of 
thing in the world, and nearly every human 
activity and interest are in some sort repre- 
sented. There is a little French, Spanish and 
Indian which has been directly taken over; 
on the whole the words derive immediately 
from English, vivified by new characteristic 
American combinations and extensions of 
meaning. The Preface tells us that the 
modern extended use of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’ ap- 
pears to owe much of its currency to Ameri- 
can influence, while it was the American use 
of ‘“ aborigines’’ and ‘‘ aboriginal ’’ which 
brought these words into common use in Eng- 
land. ‘‘ Ambersear’’ for the French embra- 
sure is a good example of direct borrowing. 
It strikes one afresh as one considers this Pre- 
fatory Note, how slow human invention is to 
fix on an unused syllable or syllables to make 
an entirely new word; even American, where 
language is dealt with so boldly, contents itself 
mostly with picturesque or vigorous employ- 
ment of familiar vocables; and even Van 
Helmont’s famous “ gas ”’ is said to have been 
suggested by ‘‘ chaos.’’ 

The instalment of an English Dictionary 
which deals with words in com- and con-, will 
necessarily contain a long tract of compara- 
tive dullness linguistically ; but, since here fall 
many words used for meetings, agreements, 
and political contrivances generally, it will 
also prove a tract of much historical interest. 
The various articles on ‘‘ commission,” 
‘‘ committee ’’ and their compounds; ‘ com- 
promise ’’ especially for the history of slavery 
and the abolition of slavery; ‘‘ confederate ”’ 
and its derivatives; ‘‘ congress ’’’; ‘‘ constitu- 


” 


tion ’’; ‘‘construction ’’; ‘‘ continent’’ and 
several others—the words themselves and their 
derivatives and combinations—well-illustrated 
as they are, open up phases of history and 
details of government which should be useful 
to the student apart from their dictionary 
‘Contested election ”’ 


value. in American 





has kept. its old sense of an election of which 
the result is disputed, whereas with us it now 
means an election which is contested between 
two or more candidates. 

It is somewhat difficult to realise that ‘ Cip. 
cinnati’’ once counted strictly as a plural 
(1783, ‘‘ The officers of the American Army 
. . . possess high veneration for the Character 
of that illustrious Roman, Lucius Quintus 
Cincinnatus, and being resolved to follow his 
example... they think they may with pro 
priety denominate themselves The Society of 
the Cincinnati ’’). The town in Ohio received 
its name in 1790. ‘‘ City,’’ with its subsidi- 
ary words, furnishes some of the most enter- 
taining articles; American is its use as “A 
grandiose or anticipatory designation for a 
mere hamlet or village’’ (1747, ‘‘ After 
weighing all things I have pitcht upon this 
City (as call’d tho’ but a village of 170 
houses) for the place of my residence ”’), and 
the expressions “‘ city block,’’ ‘‘ city council,” 
“city hall,’? are claimed as of American 
origin. ‘‘ Citizen soldier ’’ goes back to 1843, 
Of ‘‘ civics ’’ we are told that Henry R. Waite 
was the first to employ the term, which was 
to mean ‘‘ those branches of science that per- 
tain to the elevation of citizenship ’’ ; this was 
in 1885. ‘‘ Class ’’? in the American Univer- 
sity acceptation has a special meaning which 
is as old as 1671, viz., ‘‘ The students of a col- 
lege who are of the same scholastic rank, i.e., 
who normally enter in the same year. They 
are designated by the year of graduation, e.g., 
the class of 1900 entered in 1896.’’ This is 
again an anticipatory designation; how are 
exceptions adjusted to it? In the nineteenth 
century Boston was wont to be referred to as 
the ‘‘ Classic City,’? and surely there is some- 
thing characteristically nineteenth-century 
about that. ‘‘ Clean ”’ and “ clear ”’ as verbs, 
especially in their figurative uses with ‘‘ up” 
or ‘‘ out,’’ give a typical American energy to 
many expressions (1831. ‘‘ He gave a friend 
one measured acre . . . and cleaned up [i.e., 
acquired] thirty-five bushels... ’’) ‘‘ Clear 
grit ’’—indomitable spirit, fearless courage— 
seems to have started in 1825; there is no 
twentieth-century instance of it. ‘‘Clearing” 
—one of the words most closely connected in 
the English mind with stories of backwoods 
and pioneers—seems to start its record in 
1623-4 (‘‘ There were some few poore howses 
built, & entrance made in cleeringe of 
ground ’’) where it means the process; as 4 
cleared. piece of forest land it has here 1817 
as its first date. A curious expression is 
“cleverly ’’ taken as an adjective meaning 


‘‘in health, well’? (1784, ‘She is cleverly 
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now, although she had a severe turn for a 
week’). ‘‘ Clip’? and “clipper ’’ have fur- 
nished English with several now familiar 
words (* tee clipping,’’ 1838; 
“clipper-built,”’ 1835), but we have not 
adopted “at one clip’’ as ‘‘at one fell 
swoop.” ‘‘ Out of whole cloth,” to express a 
statement that is entirely false, is illustrated 
by quotations dated from 1840 to 1896—a less 
happy phrase than are most Americanisms. 
“Clove”? is one of the few words in this 
Part from the Dutch—signifying a ravine, 
cleft or gap. ‘‘ Coach ’’ does not, we notice, 
appear as a verb, though the noun—in the 
sense of an instructor in games and athletic 
sports—has its place, adopted from English, 
in the eighteen-seventies. Another word com- 
mon enough in English as a verb, which is 
only given here as a noun, is “cock.” 
Coasting’? in the sense of sliding or glid- 
ing, especially as a winter pastime, is first 
quoted from 1771, but in 1881 the word had 
only just established itself, for a writer in 
Harper's Magazine that year says ‘‘ [The] 
victory of this season was the general adop- 
tion of the word ‘coasting’ to describe slid- 
ing down hill.”’ ‘‘ Cocktail ’’ is quoted first 
from 1806, but 1808 is given, within braces, 
as a date when the word was being used out- 
side America. ‘‘ C.0.D.’’—abbreviation of 
“collect on delivery ’’—is definitely put down 
to the mow of the New York office of the 
Adams Express Company—apparently in the 
eighteen-sixties. The codfisheries, with the 
wealth they supplied, about the middle of last 
century gave rise to the expressions ‘‘ codfish 
aristocracy,”’ ‘‘ codfish gentility ’’—originat- 
ing in Massachusetts; presently coming to 
mean simply nowveau riche. ‘‘ College,’ as 
was to be expected, has furnished many com- 
binations, the most interesting of which are 
perhaps ‘‘ college campus,’’ the main grounds 
of a college, and ‘‘college yard,’’ which — 
principally at Harvard and other north- 
eastern universities—is used for the plot of 
. usually enclosed, on which college 
uildings stand. ‘‘ Colonel” used as a title 
of respect with no sort of military significance, 
though it might be officially given, is quoted 
first from 1744. ‘‘Comb’’ and “ comber,”’ 
expressive words used for the rolling and 
breaking of waves, are American words of the 
early nineteenth century—the verb as early as 
Under ‘‘ combination ’’ we have the 
use for ‘‘ a theatrical company which travels 
with one or more set plays, or which offers 
mixed vaudeville and dramatic performances” 
66). The long articles on ‘‘ come ”’ and its 
derivatives and combinations might be used as 





a tolerable illustration of how much our collo- 
quial speech owes to American ; there are some 
words though which we have not adopted ; 
“‘come-out,’? for example, in the sense of 
‘* capacity for development,’’ or “‘ comer,”’ an 
animal or person that shows promise. The 
adjective ‘‘ common ”’ has taken on in Ameri- 
can some usages which are interesting as devi- 
ations slight but distinct from English usage. 
America has several so-called ‘‘ Great Com- 
moners,’’ of whom the first was Henry Clay. 
An odd word is the colloquial ‘‘ conniption,”’ 
which means a tantrum or fit of hysteria. No 
derivation is suggested ; it seems to date from 
c. 1833 and to be still in use. ‘‘ Coon”’ fur- 
nishes a number of characteristic phrases, 
among them the colloquial ‘‘ coon’s age ’’—a 
sort of equivalent to our ‘‘ donkey’s years,” 
though its origin is not so readily explicable. 
‘‘ Copperhead,’’ besides being a isonous 
snake, is likewise one of the Dutch inhabitants 
of New York (1809): an American Indian 
(1838) ; during the Civil War, a Northerner 
who espoused the cause of the South (1862), 
again, ‘‘ a token or badge consisting of a head 
cut from a cent piece ’”’ though the badge was 
derived from the name rather than the name 
from the badge (1863). ‘‘ Corduroy,’’ a pro- 
duction of the eighteenth century gave its 
name early in the next century to causeways 
and bridges laid with small transverse logs or 
poles. And so we come to “corn ’’—Indian 
corn or maize, that is—from which, for some 
time, grain grown in England was distin- 
guished as ‘“‘ English corn.’’ Smith is the 
first writer quoted for it, in 1608. The most 
curious of the many ‘‘ corn ’’ entries here is 
the phrase ‘‘ to acknowledge (admit, confess, 
own) the corn ’’; quotations range for it from 
1840 (‘David Johnson acknowledged the corn 
and said that he was drunk’’) to 1911. A 
suggestion as to the origin of the phrase would 
have been welcome. Under “ corner ’’ comes 
an old use (1699) to denote a tree, stake or 
other market set up to show the junction of 
two boundaries. The well-known Stock Ex- 
change use for the condition brought about by 
operators who secure the whole stock of a 
commodity dates from 1846. The correspond- 
ing verbal use is somewhat older (1830); the 
verbal use, to get or place in a position of diffi- 
culty is a little older again, being quoted first 
from 1824. 

There are a few words direct from the 
French. ‘‘ Chute ’’—this form is widely used 
in place of our ‘‘ shoot ’’—besides more ob- 
vious extensions has come to mean a road or 
ath (1834, ‘I can tell you a chute that’s a 

ome shorter than the road you talk of 
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taking.’’) ‘‘ Cordelle’’ as noun and verb—a 
rope used in towing a boat, and to tow by 
a cordelle—is another French word which 
came into use early in the nineteenth century 
and is illustrated up to 1890. 

Among the Spanish words are ‘‘ chufa ”’ 
(1856), a sedge, the earth almond (Cyperus 
esculentus); “‘cincha,’? in use apparently 
as well as ‘‘cinch’’; “‘ colin,’”’ the American 
quail; ‘‘comadre,”’ the name by which a 
mother and a godmother address one another, 
with its corresponding ‘‘ compadre ’’ which is 
used most as a familiar term of address to a 
friend; ‘‘ compafiero,’’ rendered here a 
4a ogy ll 

ome examples of Indian words are 
** Chunkey ’’ (1775), an Indian game played 
with a stone disk and a pole; ‘‘ coakum,”’ said 
to be a word of Indian origin for the poke- 
weed ; ‘‘ cocash,’’ the Indian name for Aster 
puniceus; ‘‘ Cockarouse,’’ picked up first by 
Smith in 1624, a chief or leader among the 
Indians; ‘ cohoes,’? an Indian word which 
has come to mean a bend in a river (1781), a 
cascade (1798), and a pine-covered tract of 
land (1809); and ‘‘ cohoak,’’ an Indian word 
used both for a sort of wild goose; and 
both for a winter and for a year, which the 
Indians reckon by winters. 

Names of plants and animals—some of 
them amusing—are fairly numerous, and there 
are interesting examples of American names 
for things. We observed in one of the defini- 
tions an example of the modern difference 
between English and American use, ‘‘ Clap- 
board ’’ is described as ‘‘ A riven board often 
thinner at one edge... ’’; English now only 
uses “‘ riven ’’ in, rather sentimental, poetry, 
and, we suspect, more often than not for the 
sake of the rhyme. 


Osituaky: EDWARD BENSLY. 


Proressor Bensty died at St. Albans on 
Wednesday, March 29, aged seventy-six. He 
had been ill for a long time—an illness which 
loss of sight must have made doubly trying. 
For some time he had been unable to write to 
us. Nevertheless—as our older friends and 
readers in particular will well understand— 
his going cannot but be felt as a very great 
loss. To turn to his name in those General 
Indexes which include an Authors’ Index is 
to realise on how many subjects he had infor- 
mation to offer ; and to read the articles which 


embodied this is to admire not only the| f 





scholarly fullness, accuracy and v 
what he wrote, but its pleasant tone, ‘am 
courtesy where correction seemed to be 
His opinion was sought for on many § 
and on many might be taken as final,” 
fellow-workers in literature were hear 
alike by his ready generosity in the img 
of his stores of knowledge and by criti 
which, if need were, would be bracing.’ 
Born in 1863, he was the son of Robert 
bock Bensly, Lord Almoner’s Profe 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge: 
educated at Haileybury; was a sche 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and a studé 
Tubingen and Leipzig. After a year 
versity Extension Instructor in Chi 
went as Professor of Classics to the Unive 
of Adelaide, South Australia, where he w 
from 1895 to 1905, when he returned hom 
was appointed Professor of Latin at A 
wyth. On relinquishing that professorsh 
1919, he was made Special Lectur 
Aberystwyth in Mediaeval and Renaiss 
Literature. His work on Robert Burto 
on Pope in the Cambridge History of Ei 
Literature attest his accomplishment in] 
lish, and there is plenty also to show his 
accomplishment as a general classical se 
but it was those subjects in which he 
Special Lecturer—Mediaeval and f 
sance Literature—which he had made peg 
arly his own. The lives and books of fiftedt 
and sixteenth-century writers, whom 
even of the learned know hardly more 
name, formed part of the most familiar 
ture of his mind, and an enquiry addre 
to him must have saved scores of people m 
wearisome research. Many of those rea 
of ‘N. and Q,’ who valued him most. 
gone before him, but there must be many 
maining who will share the Editor's @ 
regret and admiring and grateful memory 
him, a 
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